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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 


Continued from page 43. 


After my return, [ was reduced very low by 


sickness ; but was favored to feel the answer of | 


well done good and faithful servant, as respected | 
my labors ; but I saw that I had been too anxious 

to return home, and that it would have been bet- | 
ter for me not to have returned so soon, but as my 


omission was more from a fear of running where ! 
[ was not sent, than from wilful disobedience, up- 
on resigning myself to return and finish what 
might be required of me, I found peace. As my 
health and strength returned, I carefully attend- 
ed meetings at and about home, and in the fol- 
lowing spring I proposed to return and finish my 
visit in New England. The prospect of the un- 
dertaking, torether with the reluctanc: I felt at 
leaving ny precious family, at times almost over- 
came me: yet [ durst not give up the attempt. 
My uncle, Paul Upton, concluded to accompany 
me, and after an affecting parting with my dear- 
est connexions in life, we rode to Salis sbury, 
where I slept swe etly all night, a favor I had not 
enjoyed for some time, which with the peaceful | 
serenity that covered my mind as I rode along, 
Was a confirmation to me that my movement was 
in the counsel of the blessed Head of the church. 

We arrived at Newport previous to the open- 
ing of the Y early Meeting, in 1795, which we | 
attended ; and the sight of many dear friends | 
with whom I was acquainted, was ‘truly comfort- | 
ing and reviving, and I was bowed under a sense | 
of the preciousness of that fellowship which is | 
witnessed by the truly baptized members of | 
Christ’s church. 

After the Yearly Mecting we crossed to Con- 
anicut Island, where we had a good meeting ; 
then to Westport, South Kingston, and Pe ry, 
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and on the following first-day visited the Indians 
who reside at Charleston. Being directed to one 
of their elders, to consult about holding the 
meeting, I told him we were strangers, visiting 


| our friends, and I thought I felt love enough 


for the Indians to induce me to come and havea 
meeting with them, and that if they were free to 


| meet us, and sit down in our way, we should be 


| glad to have a religious opportunity with them. 
| He replied, he was very free and willing, but 
| wishe d the meeting to be put off until next ‘day, 
| that more general notice might be given, as the 


| were scattered in the woods, a number of miles 
| around. 


As there were meetings of Friends 
coming on which we wished to attend, we could 
not wait; but I proposed that notice should be 
given for a meeting at one o'clock, which was 
done, and the love of the heavenly She »pherd.was 
sensibly felt amongst us, uniting our spirits in 
reverence before Him, and many important sub- 
jects were brought before their view. Several of 
them expressed their satisfaction, particularly 


' their elder, who said he believed the Lord had 


sent us to visit them, and hoped we would come 
again. After leaving them, | was led into a train 
of reflections on the present and past situation of 
the poor natives who inhabited this land before 
the Europeans came among them, when the seas, 
the rivers and the forests afforded them a plenti- 
ful supply of food; but now, by the encroach- 


| ments of the whites, they are mostly driven back 
' to inhabit the distant and desolate wilds of Ameri- 


ca; and such of them as remain, are often reduc- 
ed to great straits and difficulties. Certainly we 


‘who inhabit their former ample possessions, are 


in duty bound to assist them. 
At a place termed Long Plain, where he at- 


' tended a meeting, we find that a separation had 


been effected among Friends, through the influ- 


lence of Timothy Davis, of whom the following 


brie f notice is given: 

“ Timothy was once a favored minister in the 
Society, but had separated from it, and drawn 
many away with him; but being made sensible 
of his error, he had offered an acknowle dgment, 
condemring his conduct, and was reinstated in 
membership, Many of those whom he led away, 
are still exposed to trouble, particularly the dear 
youth, who are left to wander in the wilderness 
of this world, as sheep having no shepherd. But 
I believe a visitation of tender love is extended 
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to them from on high, and in the meeting we 
had there, a good degree of its precious influence 
was felt, and strength given me to testify against 
the worship set up and supported by the will of 
man, and they were invited to the heavenly 
Father’s house, where they might receive for- 
giveness and a plentiful supply of spiritual 
bread. 

A few days afterwards he mentions having a 
meeting with the Separatists at Rochester, but 
whether they had any convexion with the ad- 
herents of Timothy Davis is not explained. After 
this the narrative proceeds : 

On first day we were at Long Plain meeting, 
which was larger than usual, and the testimony 
of Truth was borne ogainst those liberties which 
lead away from the sure foundation; while a 
stream of consolation flowed to the mourners of 
Zion. 

Whilst in these parts, my spirit was poured 
forth in humble desires, that the everlasting 
Father of all our sure mercies would be gracious- 
ly pleased to remember my beloved family left 
behind, and that I might be preserved from go- 
ing astray; and being renewedly enabled, through 


holy help, to commit them and myself to the | 


Lord’s keeping—I worshipped in reverence be- 
fore him, and proceeded on my way to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting at Portsmouth. This 


meeting was held to our comfort and edification 
—Friends parting in much love and tenderness 
toward each other, and I thought I had never 
before so fully enjoyed the sweetuess of Chris- 


tian brotherhood. 

I thought much of returning directly home, 
but could not feel quite easy to do so, although 
my beloved family, and in an especial manner 
my little children, often occupied my mind. 
Viewing their helpless, dependent condition, and 
the many dangers to which they were exposed, 
my feelings were much affected and my tears 
flowed freely; but after reviewing the motives 
which actuated me in leaving them, my mind be- 
came calm; and contemplating the help | had 
hitherto experienced from the merciful Helper 
of his people, enabling me to stand as an advocate 
for him and his Truth in the assemblies of the 
people, and that at times he had unfettered my 
mind from earth and earthly objects and con- 


cerns, and permitted me to behold Him, with an 


eye of faith, in his majesty and purity, the Al- 
mighty Being, the language was now raised in 
my soul, “Shall I now distrust his Omniscience 
and goodness, when | know that he regards even 
the sparrows! Nay, verily. Be merciful then, 
O Lord; be merciful to my poor little children, 
and do with me whatsoever seemeth good unto 
thee—I will serve thee.” During this season, the 
situation of the dear children in some places I 
had visited was presented to my view; their pa- 


rents anxiously grasping after the treasures of 


this world, for purposes of earthly aggrandize- 
ment, while they neglected to train up their dear 
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offspring in the fear of the Lord, or to improve 
and form their susceptible minds so that they are 
too generally estranged from the Truth, as it is 
in Jesus, and brought up in great ignorance and 
rusticity and the parents having settled into a 
lifeless formality—though they may endeavor to 
train up their children in this form, and to en. 
force a compliance therewith ; yet too often they 
are driven off from the Society, and the appear- 
ance of Friends quite lost among some; my heart 
was moved with pity toward them, and I thought 
I was made willing to pay them another visit. 

My way now opened to return and attend sey- 
eral meetings, which were memorable seasons ; 
after which I went to William Buffum’s, with an 
| intention of proceeding home; but my way seew- 
ed closed up, and my mind drawn another way 
I accordingly attended Mendham meeting, and 
the day following had one at Cumberland ; where 
I was led to contrast the different natures of the 
lion and the lamb; showing, that when man is 
actuated by the meekness and gentleness of the 
Gospel, comparable to the disposition of the 
lamb, his conduct is very different from what it 
| is, when the lion-like spirit prevails. On our way 
from the meeting, the Friend who accompanied 
us as guide said, he was fearful the people would 
conclude he had informed me of the differences 
which existed in that neighborhood, as I had so 
plainly struck at their conduct. This, with the 

peacefulness of mind I enjoyed, after several days 
| of inward conflict, revived the belief that I was 
in the way of my religious duty, and that the 
Lord had not cast me off; which I sometimes 
greatly feared, while laboring under depression 
|of spirits. As I had received no information re- 
specting the stateof the meeting, and the people 
were altogether strangers to me, I ascribed the 
favor to the condescending goodness and mercy of 
my holy Leader, whom I desired humbly to love 
and serve, both in heights and depths. In the 
| evening I met with a Friend from the neighbor- 
hood of my residence, who brought me the com- 
fortable intelligence that my family was well, for 
which I felt thankful, and afresh turned my 
thoughts to the work in which I was engaged, 
with fervent desires to be directed aright. 

At a date a little subsequent we meet with the 
following : 

I then proceeded up the Connecticut river to- 
wards Coos, in Vermont, and on the way lodged 
at a tavern, where was a pious young man, & 
traveller, who entered into conversation with me 
on religious subjects, and expressed his surprise 
on finding that | held views respecting war, and 
on some points of doctrine, which did not accord 
with his own. I told him I admired that such 
sentiments should be new to him, as he had in- 
formed me he was educated at college, and I un- 
| derstood that Barclay’s Apology was in the Li- 
| brary ;—querying of him, “ Didst thou never read 

it?’ He replied, “No. But, there is a man near 
where I live, who has become crazy by reading 
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it, so that our palent has a dvieed us not to have 

any discourse with him.’’ When we were about 
to part, I inquired of him where this crazy man 
lived, and he told me we should pass through the 
town on our way to Coos. I took his name and 
on the day following called at the door of his 
house, and inquired, before getting off our horses, 
if he were at home. A woman who came to the 
door said he was not; on which the Friend 
who was with me proposed going on; but I said 
I had rather stop and go into the house, suspect- 
ing the woman did not speak the truth. When 


. | 
we went in and sat down, the man came from 


another room and sat down by us, appearing very 
serious. 1! informed him that we were strangers 
in the country, and wished to know if he could | 
inform us where any of the people called Quakers 
lived. 


some of that people living twenty or thirty miles | 


to the northward, but had no knowledge of them, 


except from report—and then asked, “ Are you 


of that people ?”’ I answered that we were; on 
which he arose and took down Barclay’s Apology 
from a shelf, saying, “ Here is a book | have 
read, and my mind has become satisfied with the 
doctrines of the Quakers ; 
of the people I ever saw.” The aforesaid woman, 
who was his wife, now appeared extremely agi- 
tated, her countenance bespeaking great dissatis- | 
faction with our company, and upon ber husband 
asking us to have our horses put up, and take 
some victuals ourselves, she hastily replied, 
“There is none for them.” He very mildly said 
that they had enough in the house, but we ex- 
cused ourselves, not bei ‘ing willing to increase the 
poor man’s difficulties. ‘He seemed very cheer- 
ful, asking us many questions, and making re- 
marks as he turned to different parts of the 
Apology, from which we found he was fully con- 
vinced of Friends’ principles. He had been a 
colonel in the militia, but had resigned his office, 
and was grieved that his sons, in opposition to 
his advice, continued to muster. We saw nothing 
like his being crazy, and found that the priest’s 
advice arose from his fears that others might be 
led away from a dependence on himself; and 
such was his influence, that he had persuaded 
the people to think this poor man was in a state 
of mental aberration, not fit to be discoursed with. 
After spending about an hour with him much to 
my satisfaction, we proceeded on our way. 

We lodged at Montpelier, now the capital of 
the state: then there were but two or three small 
houses, besides the inn where we put up. As we 
were about to mount our horses in the morning, 
the inn-keeper told me there were a few friendly 
people in the neighborhood, not members of our 
Society, who held a meeting, and he believed 
woul be very glad to see us. I thought upon 
the subject, and feeling my mind strongly turned 
toward them, concluded to appoint a meeting in 
the house where they usually met. Our proposal 
wis heard with gladuess, and they exerted 


He replied, that he had heard there were | couragement of his immediate followers, 


but, you are the first | 


| 


| 


| 
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heteatives to spread the notice in different di- 
rections among the new settlers, so that about 
the middle of the day a large number assembled, 
and the Master of our assemblies was graciously 
pleased to bless the opportunity. Several who 
were present soon after joined the Society, and 


' . . 
| a meeting was settled according to the order of 


Friends, which has continued ever since. Several 
came forth in the ministry, and have been useful 
laborers in the good cause. 

At Ferrisburg I met with several men and 
women friends from Peru, who had crossed Lake 
Champlain in an open canoe to attend this Monthly 
Meeting, to which they belong. We were re- 
joiced to see each other, and mutually refreshed 
in the meeting, through the kindness and con- 
descension of our dear Lord, who, for the en- 
and all 
whe should believe in his Divine power in after 
ages, declared ‘“‘ Where two or three are gather- 
ed toge ther in my name, there am [ in the midst 
of them.” In these words he assuredly alluded 
to his Divine power or nature, as the Immanuel, 
not to his personal appearance in the flesh ; pre- 
cious and comforting as this was, when in the 
prepared body he went up and down in the land 


| of Judea, healing the sick, and comforting the 


| 


} 





afflicted, and doing his Father’s will. By his 
Divine power he ‘comforted the mourners and 
| bound up the broken hearted, as well as allevi- 
ated their outward sufferings in that day; and 
by the same living baptizing power, the faithful 
in all after ages have been comforted and saved; 
for, says he, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


[To be continued.] 


Brief notice of MARGARET PIKE, of Ballitore, 
Ireland, who died on the 2d of 34a month, 
1853, aged 92 years. 


It is instructive and encouraging to survivors 
to see “ the word of the truth of the gospel ” 
confirmed in the lives and experience of those 
who, having felt its power, can look back upon 
a long course of years, and gratefully commem- 
orate the goodness and mercy, the restoring love 
of “God our Saviour;” and it appears, from 
the memoranda of this dear friend, that such was 
her favored experience, during a pilgrimage not 
exempt from spiritual conflicts, and outward 
trials. 

She was left a widow nearly twenty years, and 
alludes in her memoranda, with tender feeling, 
to the loss she had sustained in the removal of 
her beloved partner in life; but, turning with 
confiding trust to Him who is the Judge “of the 
widow, she derived comfort from the passage, 
“The ‘eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” In recording it, she 
makes this comment; “ O, the beauty, the sub- 
limity of these expre ssions ! and how consola- 
tory! What amazing condescension ! what ex- 
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quisite feelings are excited in contemplating) hour when I also may be summoned to appear 
them ! but ten-fold more when the favored soul | before the all-seeing Judge. O, that even now, 
experiences the reality. ©, happy moments! | at the eleventh hour, J may be enabled to give 
Surely they are a foretaste of the enjoyments of | up all the faculties of my soul to Divine direc- 
the blessed !’’ tion, seek diligently to know what is my duty, 
For some years she filled the office of Over-| and be strengthened to perform it.” 
seer, and whilst she endeavored to be faithful in Soon after the decease of her husband, she 
this important trust, her manner of imparting | found a comfortable home with a near relative, 
counsel was such as caused it to be well received. | at Ballitore, who cared for her with filial atten- 
After attending a Quarterly Meeting, in| tion. “Green in old age,” and retaining her 
1826, when the Queries had been answered, she | mental faculties, she was to the last an interest- 
makes the following memorandum. “Is there | ing companion; and she much enjoyed social in- 
among you any growth in the truth? OQ, may | tercourse with the little circle around her. 
every one of us solemnly put the question to our | For several years her sight was very defect- 
own hearts: Am I really advancing in the spi-| ive; but her friends felt it a pleasure to suppi 
ritual journey? If we cannot, with humble con this deficiency by reading to her. The Holy 
fidence, appeal to the Searcher of hearts, that | | Scriptures and the writings of Friends were her 
we are using our utmost endeavors to press| chief delight, though she was ready to perccive 
through every obstruction which the world | and to value what is good everywhere. 
around us, and our own earthly propensities, | Her last illness was of a paralytic nature, ren- 
throw in the way of our coming to Him with | dering expression difficult ; but she was enabled 
full purpose of soul, how sorrowful, how fearful, | to give evidence that her faith was firmly fixed 
is our condition, and how much does it behove | on redeeming love and mercy, and that her end 
us to examine our hearts and our lives, and see! was peace.—Ann ual Monitor. 
what we have been doing, and, in humble pros- | stttiteaaiindie 
tration of spirit, seek a place of repentance for | An Appeal to the Citizens of Pennsylvania for 
our past guilty omissions and commissions, and 
daily implore His all-powerful assistance to ena- | 
ble us to devote our hearts more to Him, and less 
to the things of this world. | The city of Philadelphia has long enjoyed the 
“ And O, the solemn responsibility that at-| proud distinct’on of having, by the efforts of its 
taches to heads of families, and particularly to | private citizens, originated, and since supported, 
mothers! Few, I fear, reflect sufficiently on it, | the first institution for the care and treatment of 
or feel it as strongly as they ought. To train up | | the insane in America. It has aimed, too, at 
their children in a religious life and conversation, | all times to be foremost among those who have 
consistently with our Christian profession, what | been laboring to ameliorate the condition of this 
continual care and watchfulness this requires, unfortunate class of our fellow-beings, and has 
both within and without; both over their own | ever been ready to provide the means for what- 
and their children’s minds ; and how indispen- | ever improvements benevolence and science have 
sable is Almighty aid in this great work. With | shown to be worthy of adoption. The first move- 
respect to love—my soul, examine thyself! Dost! ments in this great work were made in 1750, 
thou always act with that true love towards thy | when a number of benevolent citizens of Phila- 
fellow creatures which would rather lead to bury | delphia—witnessing the deplorable condition of 
in silence their defects, than publish them even! the insane, and of the sick poor of the Pro- 
by a whisper? rather to feel after ability, when | vince—associated themselves together for the 
it seems needful, to admonish them in much’ establishment of a hospital for their relief. A 
tenderness, than to speak of their failings to| charter was promptly granted by the Provincial 
others? How prone we are, without considera-| Assembly, and the first patient was admitted in 
tion, to fall into culpable errors in tkis respect. | | 1752. Thus originated the Pennsylvania Hos- 
Our principal concern ought to be, to hold upa | pital, which has ever since been dispensing its 
high standard, both to ourselves, and, as we have | blessings among the afflicted in every section of 
opportunity, in the view of our friends; and | the State. 
yct, always to judge the conduct of others with | From the opening of the Hospital, till the 
charity, putting the best construction we can | | present time, it has received and treated in its 
on their actions, as things are often exaggerated | wards, no less than 58,600 patients, and of these 
or misrepresented, and we know not all the cir-| 33,900 were poor pecple, who received every 
cumstances, or motives, or the points of view in| care and attention without expense or charge of 
which they have appeared to the parties con- | any kind. All this has been effected without 
cerned, which may have led to what we con- | assistance from city, county, or State, with the 
demn.” exception of certain appropriations made by the 
On another occasion she writes,—“ Time is| Provincial Assembly, and by the State Legisla- 
passing on with rapid pace. I see the old and | ture towards the close of the last century, and 
the young falling around me, and know not the ' which were expended in the erection of the ori- 


} 
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j 
| 
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means to provide additional accommodations 


for the Insane. 
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final buildings in the city of Philadelphia. All 
Contributions to the general fund of the Hospi- 


. . . i 
tal are securely invested, and the entire income | 


of the Institution from this source, is devoted to 
the relief of the indigent sick and insane. 


The number of patients commonly under care 
in the two branches of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal is about 385, and of these about 230 are in- 
sane, and 157 free patients. 

The late alterations and improvements in the 
Hospital in the city have so extended the accom- 
modations of that well known charity, that fifty 
more sick patients could be weil cared for in 
that building, if the funds of the Institution 
permitted their reception. 

The care of the insane, always a prominent 
object with the founders of the Peunsylvania 
Hospital, has received a liberal share of atten- 
tion from their successors in every period o 
the history of the Institution. From 1752 till 
1841, the insane were received and treated in 4 
portion of the buildings in the city of Philadel 
phia ; but long before the last-named period, 
those connected with the Institution became tho- 
roughly convinced that the arrangements then 
existing—liberal as they were, for the period 
when they were provided—did not comport with 
the character of Philadelphia for liberality and 
active benevolence, or with the spirit of the age, 
nor did they satisfy the wants of an enlightened 
community. 

The wise foresight of the early managers of the 
Hospital, in securing the vacant lots, then sur- 
sounding the Hospital in the city, and the care- 
ful husbanding of their resources, ultimately en- 
abled their successors to carry out in the most 


liberal manner, their long cherished object, of | 


providing in a country location, a new Institu- 
tion for the insane, replete with every desirable 
improvement, and without any call for aid 
from their benevolent fellow-citizens. 
PENNSYLVANIA HosPITAL FOR THE INSANE,” 
two miles west of the River Schuykill, the re- 
sult of these efforts, may be referred to with en- 
tire confidence as an honor to the State, and a 
blessing to the whole community. 

Since its opening, in 1841, 2,445 insane pa- 
tients have been received and treated in its 
wards, and of these 1,699 have been discharged 
entirely cured, or in various states ofimprovement, 
while a large number of others have been ena- 
bled to enjoy comforts in life, to which they had 
long been strangers. Its advantages have been 
restricted to no class of society, for among its 


o 


cases have been numerous individuals endowed 


with the brightest genius, having the most culti- 
vated intellects, or possessing the most abundant 
wealth, as well as those who have had to bear 
the double affliction of sickness and poverty. 
Of the whole number admitted, 610 were re- 
ceived and treated without charge of any kind, 
and a large number of others enjoyed the bene- 
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fits of the Institution at rates considerably be- 
low the actual cost of their support. 

The whole number of insane treated in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, since its opening in 1752, 
is 6,702. 

The present buildings of the Pennsylvania 
| Hospital for the Insane are intended for the ac- 
| commodation of 220 patients, 110 of each sex, 
| this number being regarded by the best authori- 
ties, as about as large as is desirable in the high- 
est class of curative institutions for the insane. 
For more than a year this number has been al- 
most constantly exceeded, the wards in nearly 
every part of the house, have been steadily crowd- 
led, and a large number of applicants have, from 
painful necessity, been refused admission. 

Could those to whom this appeal is addressed 
| listen to the urgent entreaties almost daily made 
| for accommodations which do not exist, could 
| they know the diminished chances of cure, which 
| become the lot of many of the insane ‘from the 
want of proper and prompt treatment, or witness 
| the distress and sorrow which whole families suf- 
| fer in consequence, it is not too much to believe, 

that all that is required to remove this state of 

‘things, would be as cheerfully as it would be 
| promptly contributed by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia. 

Insanity is a disease that seems to be of grow- 
ing frequency in the community, but whether 
this be so or not, the unexampled increase of our 
population is of itself enough to account for the 
urgent necessity which exists for greatly extend- 
ed provision for its treatment One of the most 
important steps made towards securing a proper 
appreciation of this malady, and a successfnl mode 
of treatment, was the general conviction among 
enlightened men of what is an undoubted truth, 
that insanity, a functional disorder of the brain, 
is to be regarded in the same category as the 
diseases of other organs; that there is no more 
reproach connected with one than the others, and 
that it is as curable, if properly treated, as many 
other maladies. It is no less certain that it is a 
disease from which none can claim exemption, 
for it spares neither age, sex, nor rank, and all 
classes who suffer from it require nearly the 
same kind of treatment. Although in these re- 
spects resembling other diseases, it has, never- 
theless, striking peculiarities, and among these, 
|one of the most important is that which all ex- 
perience clearly proves, that it is commonly best 
managed among strangers, and rarely with suc- 
| cess except in institutiona specially arranged for 
lits treatment. The aid of the charitable may 
provide all that is requisite for the poorest, when 
| suffering from ordinary sickness, at their own 
| homes, but when insanity strikes down a member 
‘of a family, it is one of the most painful of its 
| attendants, that all the resources of wealth, all 

the efforts of skill, and all the devoted attentions 
of the tenderest affection so commonly fail to af- 
| ford relief to the sufferer while at his own home 
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The appeal then to the benevolence and liber- 
ality of Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians, is 
not merely an ordinary call for charity to re- 
lieve the indigent and to mitigate the sufferings 
of the unfortunate. While it embraces all these 
in its aims, it goes much further, and asks from 
this community that it will secure itself against 
a contingency, which, if not now actually exist- 
ing, is rapidly approaching, when our citizens— 
no matter how urgent may be the case, or how 
vitally important the provision—can feel no se- 
curity that any one of them can rely with cer- 
tainty upon finding in our own institutions pro- 
per accommodations for the treatment and cure 
of those who are suffering under one of the most 
lamentable diseases to which humanity is ex- 
posed. The facts are simply these—the present 
institutions are more than full, the demands for 
admission are steadily increasing, and additional 
buildings must be promptly provided, or great 
loss and’suffering must soon result to the com- 
munity. 

To obviate all these diffeulties, and to provide 
the best kind of accommodations, on a scale which 
it is believed will be sufficient for many years, 


a plan has recently been proposed by the Physi- 


cian of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
after a careful study of the whole subject, which 
meets the entire approbation of this Board, which 
they most cordially commend to the sympathies 
of the whole community, and to carry out which 
thoroughly, they now make this earnest appeal 
to their fellow citizens. Immediately on the 


west of the present pleasure-grounds of the In- 
stitution just referred to, and belonging to it, 
are seventy acres of land admirably situated, and 
possessing extraordinary advantages for the in- 


tended object. On these grounds it is proposed 
to erect a new Hospital, replete with every mod- 

ern improvement and convenience, for about 200 
male patients, and to give up the whole of the 
present buildings to females. Such an arrange- 
ment, it is believed, will possess important ad- 
vantages, and once fairly in operation, there is 
every reason to believe, that while furnishing 
accommodations of the highest order and of rare 
excellence, to those who wish them, will also 
minister largely to the comfort and welfare of 
the indigent and those in moderate circumstan- 
ces. Carried out as proposed, with all the 
knowledge derived from long experience, this 
plan would give to Philadelphia a provision for 
the insane, certainly unsurpassed, if equalled, 

in any portion of the world. 

To effect all that is desired, which is no more 
than seems to be imperatively demanded even 
now, will require an expenditure of $250,000, 
and for this sum we appeal to the benevolent in 
a community, now numbering halfa million of 
souls, and which has never yet allowed an object 
so deserving and so urgently needed, to fail from 
the want of a generous and liberal support. 

An arrangement nearly similar is now project- 





ed by the liberal people of Boston, and, judging 
from all their antecedents, will soon be carried 
into effect. A comparatively limited number of 
the citizens of New York have just contributed 
a sum for the improvement of their hospitals, 
nearly as large as that proposed for our purposes, 
and a single individual, i in a neighboring city, 
has devoted to a similar object from his private 
fortune, more than will be required to “a out 
our plans to completion. Philadelphia so long 
and so justly distinguished for her judicious |ib- 
erality and enlightened benevolence, certainly 
can never falter while such a want exists in her 
midst, or be willing to feel that she has been 
distanced in such a work by any of her neigh- 
bors. 

We appeal to Philadelphians specially, but 
also to all Pennsylvanians, as interested in the 
call. ‘The Pennsylvania Hospital receives its 
patients, without preference, from every section 
of the State, and all the populous counties around 
Philadelphia depend upon it, for these accom- 
modations, almost as much as the city in which 
it is located. 

The best guarantee that can be given for the 
faithful manner in which any trust confided to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital will be executed, | is 
a reference to the whole history of that institu- 
tion from its foundation, more than a century 
ago. 

To commemorate the names of those to whom 
this community must ever feel indebted for this 
new Hospital, it is proposed that some durable 
recognition shall be made of all who contribute 
to the work, and that one of the ten wards into 
which it will be divided, shall bear the name 
of each donor to the amount of $10,000, while 
$5,000 shall be considered as forever securing a 
free bed to the Institution, which shall be named 
after the giver of that amount, and which shall be 
kept occupied by such recent cases of insanity, 
as the officers of the Institution may consider 
most likely to be restored, and best calculated to 
extend the benefits of the Hospital. Every such 
bed can thus be made to restore to health one 
or two insane in every year it shall exist, and 
who could not otherwise be provided for. The 
payment of no contribution will be asked, until 
at least $150,000 shall have been subscribed. 

This appeal is made by the undersigned, com- 
prising the Board of Managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, on behalf of that portion of our 
afflicted fellow-men, who can in no other mode 


than that suggested, find the proper means of 


relief. We ask the means to carry out this im- 
peratively needed object, from our own fellow- 
citizens of Pennsylvania, for it is solely for their 
beuefit that it is designed. We ask it to save 
the mentally sick from neglect and cruel expo- 
sure, and from being doomed to a hopeless mala- 
dy ; to spare their families a load of grief and 
sorrow, often too deep for utterance ; to save the 
community from the acts of irresponsible i individ- 
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uals, and the public treasury from the care of 
incurables, who under proper treatment would 
have been useful citizens. We ask this, from 
the parents, children, husbands, wives, or friends 
of those, who, should this dire calamity ever 
overtake them, must look principally to this In. 
stitution for relief. We ask them to take this 
matter home to their own serious consideration ; 
to ponder the facts we have briefly stated, and 
then to do for others, as they would have others 
do for them—to give liberally as their means 
are abundant, so that while they may enjoy the 
pleasant reflection that they have, as cheerful 
givers, rendered important aid to one of the no- 
blest and most unselfish works—the New Hos- 
pital for the Insane may be completed so prompt- 
ly, as to meet the wants of the afflicted, in a 
manner so liberal, as to realize every expecta- 
tion of an enlightened community. 


LAWRENCE Lewis, No. 345 Chestnut St. 
Grorce Stewarpson, No. 90 Arch St. 
Wir B. Fina, West Rittenhouse Square. 
Freperick Brown, Chestnut and 5th Sts. 
James R. Greeves, Chestnut and 17th Sts. 


Morpecal L. Dawson, Spruce west of Broad. 
CLEMENT C. Brppxe, Spruce St. west of 12th. 
Joun Farnum, No. 257 Arch St. 
Morpecal D. Lewis, No. 328 Chestnut St. 
WitwuraMm Brppte, N. W. cor. Arch and 11th. 
Joun M. Wuiratt, No. 161 Filbert St. 


Contributions will be received by either of the 
above-named Managers, by Joun T. Lewis, 


Treasurer, No. 135 South Front St., Philadel- | sola : 
phia, or by Dr. Tuomas S. Kirksripe, at the | dow, a young deer attracted by the operation, 


’ennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1854. 


QUAKER SETTLEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from page 647.) 


Rising with the sun the pioneer renews his 
toil. The ground around his cabin is dressed 
and broken. From the Indians, whose acquaint- 
ance he has kindly made ere this, he obtains 
corn for cultivation. From the Swedes, wheat, 
flax and barley. The year now draws to a close, 
and with it comes winter with his storms and 
howling winds to attend its burial. Huw changed 
is the aspect of things! The days are short and 
dreary; the sky overcast and lowering; the 
streams frozen, and all around covered with 
snow. The whole wilderness isthe very picture 
of desolation. ’Tis biting cold, for the histo- 
rians inform us that the winters of this period 
were unusually severe. Still our settlers do not 
despair. Their rude hearths are piled with the 
crackling, blazing faggots, and the wind whistles 
angrily, but vainly around their habitation. A 
goodly quantity of dried venison is suspended 
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from the rafters, and herbs of various kinds, for 
sickness, are likewise seen. The ancient spin- 
ning wheel is brought forth, and its cheerful hum 
finds a loud echo in every corner: a heavy log, 
transformed into a pestle, rapidly descends upon 
a quantity of Indian corn placed on a block, 
which serves as a food well known as hominy. 
What true happiness reigns in this family circle. 
Here we find this little band, with scarcely the 
conveniences of life, in the midst of a cheerless 
wilderness—thankful, calm, and resigned to their 
lot—thankful, because they are beyond the reach 
of the demon persecution ; calm, because of the 
soothing principles of their religion, and con- 
tented, because of their unshaken trust in the 
merey and power of God. 

Pen cannot describe, or language convey, the 
intense sufferings to which our settlers were sub- 
jected during the first few years of their cam- 
paign. Famine stared ominously at them, but 
she was soon forced to withdraw her grim visage. 
Instances are recorded where food was unexpect- 
edly placed in their reach, in a manner they lit- 
tle expected. One of their number relates that 


! ¢g . . ‘ 
A “wild pidgeons came in such great numbers that 
Jacos G. Morris, N. W. cor. Spruce and 9th. | 


the air was sometimes darkened by their flight ; 
and flying low, they were knocked down in great 
quantities by those who had no other means to 
take them: whereby they supplied themselves, 
and salted them both for breadand meat.” From 


|the same account we learn that “‘ the Indians 


were remarkably kind, and very assistant to 
them, frequently supplying them with such pro- 
visions as they could spare.” Another primitive 
Friend mentions, that, when mowingin the mea- 


drew near, and after gazing a few minutes, re- 
treated. On following the animal, it ranagainst 
a tree, upon which he seized, and bore it home, 
and to use his own words, “it proved very ac- 
ceptable to his family.’ 

As the number of settlers increased, their ca- 
bins could no longer accommodate their religious 
meetings, and they then constructed buildings 
especially for that purpose, many of which still 
remain. They are rough and substantial, em- 
blematical of the age in which they were built. 
Large, uncouth, hipped roofs rest upon rough 
stone walls, and from the latter project the ven- 
erable pent eaves; the doors are divided into two 
parts, and secured by a huge iron latch; the 
shutters made in the plainest style, rough and 
unpainted ; and sashes small, and often made of 
lead. A short distance from the door stands 
the old horse block, an important article during 
the times we are speaking of, as carriages were 
then unknown. How we would smile to see a 
couple mounted on au old plodding horse, the 
man before, and the woman holding on behind. 
riding slowly up and dismount at this block !— 
Large and venerable trees shade this equally ven- 
erable place. Let us glance at the interior of 
one of these buildings. The floor is made of 
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oak plank, rough and uneven; the benches 
stained and warped with age, having such 
straight, awkward backs, that the present gene- 
ration cannot sit as motionless and easy, as those 
whose iron hands constructed them. The gal- 
leries are low, and extend along the whole width 
of the house. Having spoken of the meeting 
houses and their congregations, let us not forget | 
those upon whom the gospel rested as ministers. 

Why should the memory and character of such 
worthies as Thomas Chalkley, Cadwallader Evans, 
Cuthbert Hayhurst, Roger Longworth, Caleb 
Pusey, and Thomas Lloyd, be forever hid by the 
pall of oblivion? Though no monuments are 
reared over their graves, though they humbly 
ministered to a humble flock, though they had 
not the advantages of a collegiate education, yet | 


they were men of sterling worth, of the purest | 
They also } 


principles, and the loftiest integrity. 


REVIEW. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1854, 


After the matter for the present number was 
nearly all prepared, the British Friend for the 
Sixth month, was received at this office. It con. 
tains a notice much in detail, of the proceedings 
| of the late Yearly Meeting at London ; from which 
|a few extracts will appear in our journal this 
| week. 

In the meeting of Ministers and Elders, on 
Third day, Fifth month 23d, James Backhouse 
| gave an interesting detail of his religious visit, in 
conjunction with Lindley M. Hoag, in Norway. 
| They were banded together in much unity, and 
found a wide and open door for the reception of 
the gospel message with which they were intrust- 





visited their brethren in Virginia, North Caro- | ON ee ee 


lina, and other places equally remote ; and we | 
must recollect that these journeys consumed | 
much time, and were often attended with great | 


suffering and privation. 
Providence, ag if in reward for the arduous 


duties that these hardy pioneers performed, fa- | 


vored many of them to reach a good old age ; 
and they looked back with the deepest satisfac- 
tion to their past and eventful career. They 


bore patiently the “burthen and heat of the | 


day,” they nobly acted the part assigned them, 
they fulfilled their destiny. They found the 
country a howling wilderness, and dying, left it 
blooming with prosperity. 


Bartram, and an Humphrey Marshall. The his- 
torical student, in glancing over their annals, 
will find no mention of warfare, of Indian rav- 


ages, or burning settlements. By fully adhering | 


to that distinguishing principle of their reli 
gion—peace—they were saved these direful visi- 
tations. Thus they quietly lived, thus they qui- 
etly passed away. 


We have now traced them from the spreading | 


tree to the rude log cabin; we have seen them 


in their religious meetings, and at their “useful | 


toil and homely joys,” and we have also spoken | 
of their passing to that place of sweet and deep | 
repose—the grave. And the muse of history is | 
not faithful to her sacred purposes, if she smiles 
lightly upon the humble Quaker Settlers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Before closing this article, allow us again to | 
turn to the memory of William Penn, to whose | 
salutary efforts and influence, this State owes her | 
prosperity. It may be traly said of him in the 
language of the poet, that 


‘* Studious of peace he hated strife, 
Meek virtues filled his breast~ 
His coat of arms, a spotless life, 
An honest heart, his crest.” 


Philada. Register, 


From them sprang a | 
race which produced a Benjamin West, a John | 


protracted daylight in the summer time in that 
country afforded, to hold meetings in the open air, 
which were largely attended by the people after 
| their day’s labor was over, and inthe 216 meet- 
ings they had been at, extending to within the 
Arctic Circle, attention and interest continued 
throughout. In some of the out-of-the-way-places, 
in which little human probability of service ap- 
peared, they also found inquiring minds, and had 
much comfort in yielding to the attraction felt, 
more particularly by one of them, in those direc- 
tions. 

In the couse of reading the minutes of the Morn- 
ing Meeting, the minds of Friends were much af- 
fected with the circumstances connected with the 
visit of our late dear friend, William Forster, to 
the United States of America, and his lamented 
decease in that land. After having been appoint- 
ed by the Yearly Meeting last year, as one of the 
deputation to present the address on slavery to 
the American President, and to the governors of 
the different States of the Union, he had become 
| impressed with a sense of duty to pay a religious 
| visit, in his capacity of a minister of the gospel, 
to different portions of the American continent, the 
British dominions of Nova Scotia, parts of New 
| York, Carolina, &c.; and on informing Friends oi 
| his Monthly Meeting, had their certificate of uni- 

ty ; and sabeoquentiz, that of the Morning Meet- 
ing. The record of the return to the latter meet- 
| ing, of its certificate of the 8th month last, intro- 
| duced the meeting into tender feeling in consid- 
eration of the loss occasioned by his death to the 
| church, and in the other relations of life. Ex- 
pression was appropriately and weightily given 
| in relation to the subject, and within those chaste 
limits which left a good savor. 

The Yearly Meeting convened on Fourth day, 
the 24th of 5th month, when about the usual 
number were present, 
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At the first sitting the clerk informed them, that 
he had in his possession, a letter addressed to the 
meeting, which was referred for ‘inspection to 
their friends, who were requested to report their 
judgment whether it should be read. This com- 


mittee reported in the afternoon that they thought | 
the letter ought not to be accepted by the meet- | 


ing. The letter in question came from those who 
have assumed the title of the Yearly Meeting of 
mittee consisted of a part of the deputation that 
bor for the restoration of harmony there. It was 
concluded that the letter should be returned to 
the writer through the clerk ; the committee, also, 
to whose consideration it had been referred, were 
encouraged to communicate with them in a con- 
ciliatory and sympathizing manner, stating the 
reasons which had operated to prevent the recep- 
tion of their letter by the Yearly Meeting. 

On the 26th, Edward Backhouse, junr., request- 
ed that a Friend from Stavanger might be permit- 
ted to be present at our deliberations. The re- 
quest was at once acceded to, the individual in 
question being a member of the Two Months 
Meeting of that place, and frequently serviceable 
as interpreter to Friends travelling in the minis- 
try ; his name is Abjorn Kloster. 

On the 29th, ‘‘A minute from the committee 
on epistles was read, intimating that there was 
now a bill before the House of Commons, having 
for its object the total abolition of church-rates ; 
and it was suggested for consideration, whether 
this meeting ought not to petition Parliament with 
the same With but little 
opinion, the propriety of doing so was recognized, 


view. difference of 


and a committee named to prepare the draft of a 
petition to be brought into another sitting, and 


to be generally signed by Friends now attending | 


the meeting. 

On the 31st, the draft of the petition to Parlia- 
ment was read, and adopted. It was to be ready 
for Friends appending their names and addresses 
to-morrow morning—a hope being expressed that 
this might be done generally, as likely t& give 
more weight to the petition. The presentation 
was consigned to the care of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. 


The meeting closed on Fifth day, Ist of 6th | 


month. 


The article, composed from a speech in Con- | 
‘to, the improved lands in Virginia are worth two 


gress by a member from Rhode Island, contains 
some facts deserv ing of serious consideration. 
From whatever point the institution of negro 
slavery is viewed, we find it written, like Ezekiel’s 
toll, with lamentation and mourning and wo. 
However its rugged features may be softened, in 
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| particular instances, by the kindness and humanity 


of the master, and the admission is freely made 
that instances of that kind are frequently found, 
slavery unavoidably retards the progress of civili- 
zation wherever it is tolerated. Though the basis 
which supports it.is an imaginary interest in the 
possession of the victims of this unrighteous sys- 


tem, it has been found whenever the subject has 


| been soberly investigated, that slaveholding is 


Anti-Slavery Friendsin Indiana. Two of this com- | actually productive of poverty, not of wealth. It 


| is admitted that a few individuals may derive a 
visited Friends in Indiana eight years ago, to la- 


temporary profit from the unrequited toil of their 


| bondmen; and we also know that a few individu- 


als may become suddenly rich by dealing in lot- 
tery tickets ; and a few may accumulate estates 
by the manufacture and sale of intoxicating li- 
quors. Yet the community, where these things 
are indulged, is impoverished by them. 

Among a Christian people the question of slave- 


|ry certainly ought to be regarded primarily as 


one of religion and morals. No consideration of 
interest, either to individuals or to the community, 
can ever countervail the injury to morals which 
must inevitably arise from a system so radically 
unjust. Yet even asa question of political eco- 
nomy, it is plainly the duty of our legislators to 
discourage and suppress a system which is-de- 
structive to the interests of much the largest por- 
tion of the community. The legislator who lends 
the influence of his authority to the introduction 
of slavery into regions previously free, is not only 
doing violence to the cause of justice and equity, 
but is also betraying a trust reposed in him forthe 
public good. Just legislation is designed to pro- 
mote the welfare of the many, not the special in- 
terests of a few. 

Often as the wasteful character of slave-labor 
has been exposed, there are probably very few 
who have computed the amount which the sys- 
tem actually costs the people of slaveholding 
States. 
labor so strenuously to extend their “ patriarchal 


The cause why the supporters of Slavery 
institution’ into the opening regions of the west, 
is probably not generally undersicod. If traced to 
its source, it will no doubt be found to originate in 
the nature and effect of slave cultivation. The ex- 


| haustion of the soil, resulting from such cultiva- 


tion, creates a constant demand for new and vir- 
gin lands, to undergo a like depleting process, and 
to enhance the apparent wealth of the present 
generation at the expense of the following ones. 
According to the estimate in the article alluded 


| hundred and sixteen millions anda half of dollars, 


| . . . 7 
|while those in Pentsylvania and New Jersey, 


' about equal in extent, are worth five hundred and 


twenty eight millions, leaving a difference of 
three hundred and eleven millions and a half in 
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favor of the free States. If this is an approxima- 
tion to the sums for which the farms might be 
sold, it may be regarded as an approximation to 
the value of these lands, when retained and oc- 
cupied by their owners. Now, estimating these 
farms as a capital producing only three per cent 
per annum, we should have a difference of 
$9,345,000, between the products of the free and 
the slave State. This, without looking further 
would appear to be the sum annually paid by the 
farmers in Virginia to support their cherished in- 
stitution. 

Professor Dew, of William and Mary College, 
in his ingenious and elaborate defence of slavery, 
written about twenty years ago, estimates the 
number of slaves annually sold out of Virginia at 
six thousand. This efflux is coolly spoken of as 
salutary to the State, and “ an abundant source of 
wealth.” He does not stop to compute how many 
parents are yearly agonized by this exportation of 
their children. But overlooking the moral aspects 
of the case, we may observe, how small a coun- 
terpoise is offered by this abundant source of 
wealth to the expense of the system. Supposing 
each of these six thousand slaves to produce 
$400 in the market, the whole annual product of 
this “source of wealth”? would be $2,400,000, or 
a little more than a fourth of the difference be- 
tween the product of Virginia farms, and those of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Without investigating the subject any further, or 
looking for facts, beyond those exhibited in the 
summary of the speech before us, we have ample 
evidence that the system of slavery is no less 
inconsistent with sound policy, than with moral 
justice and republican institutions. 


Drep,—On the 4th of the 5th month last, Wi1- 
Liam Cox, aged nearly 33 years, a member of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Henry county, In- 
diana, leaving a wife and several children to la- 
ment their loss. 


On the 12th ult., of pulmonary consump- 
tion, at the residence of her father, Aaron Cox, 
near Salem, Indiana, in the 22d year of her age, 


Miriam Cox, jr., a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting. 


THE REPUBLIC—CURIOUS FACTS AND FIGURES: 


In the course of a speech recently made in 
Congress by Thomas Davis, of Rhode Island, he 
submitted quite a collection of facts and figures 
compiled with great care from the census of 


1850 and other sources. Some of them will be 
found interesting for present use as well as for 
fature reference, and we therefure proceed to 
copy and condense : 
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LAND VALUATIONS. 
Comparative cash value of land per acre, 
In all the free States, $19 26 4.16 
In all the slave States, 5 88 4-16 
Making balance in favor of free 

States, $13 89 

Or as nineteen to six—more than three times, 
Comparative cash value of land per acre in the 

Old free States—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connee. 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 

26 45 per acre. 

Old Slave States.—Delaware, Maryland, Vir. 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Dis. 
trict of Columbia, $6 43 per acre. 

Virginia compared with Pennsylvania and New 

Jersey. . 

Virginia has in improved lands —_10,333,333} 

acres, worth $216,500,000 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to- 
gether, 10,333,333; the same, 

but worth 528,000,000 

Total cash value of land in farms. 
In all the free States, is $2,147,250,000 
In all the slave States, 1,118,500,000 


Excess in favor of free States, $1,028,750,000 

Above $1,000,000,000, or as twenty-one to 
eleven. 

The difference in the old free States and old 
slave States is still greater, being as twenty-nine 
to eleven, (nearly.) 

Thus the excess of land, in favor of all the 
slave States, is as nineteen to eleven against the 
free States. But the value as only eleven to 
twenty-one. 

LAND. 

According to Mr. D. the valug of land in the 

free States is three times greater than in the 


slave States—in other words, the cash value of © 


farms in the whole free States is above $1,000,- 
000,000 greater than in the slave States. That 
the value of all the land in the slave States 1s 
estimated at $1,118,500,000 while that of the 
free States is $2,147,250,000. 
POPULATION. 
Population in all the free States, 
Free, 6,465,253 
Slaves, 8,204,347 


18,435,020 


Population in all the slave States 9,669 ,600 


23,104,620 
As nineteen to thirteen of the whole. The free 
people of the North to those of the South as 
nineteen to nine. The free people of the South 
to the slaves as two to one. 


Old States. 
Population in the old free States 
Free, 2,967,558 
Slaves, 1,624,087 


8,627,629 
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Population in the old slave States 4,591,645 ; or 
as nineteen to ten of the whole: or as nineteen 
to six and a half of the free. 

In 1790 the population, free and slave, of the 
resent old slave States, was 1,848,504 
Qld free States, was 1,968,454 


Difference in favor of free States 119,950 
Difference now is 4,035,984 
In sixty years the population increased in the 
old Free States four and one-third times; in the 
old slave States, two and one-half time-«, or as 
nineteen to eleven. 
Density of Population. 


In the free States, 20 88 inhabitants to the 
square mile. In the slave States, including 
slaves, 11.45 inhabitants to the square mile. 
Excluding slaves, 7.64 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Excess of white inhabitants in the free 
States, 13.24 inhabitants to the square mile. 

In the old free States 53 inhabitants to the 
square mile. In the old slave States 23 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. Free people in the | 
old slave States, 14.8 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Excess of free population in old free 


States, 38.2 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The immigrant population of the States is as 
follows :—Of Irish to the free States, eight to 
one; English, ten to one; Germans, three and a 
half to.one ; average of all, six to one; or of 
the 2,211,000 immigrants of 1850, but 310,000 | 
are in the slave States. 





Summary of Population. 

Thus it appears that the free States have a | 
population exceeding the slave States by 3,765,- | 
420, that the number of free people of the slave 
States are to those of the free states as nine to 
nineteen ; or, in the old Sates, as six and a half | 
_tonineteen. That, in 1790, the difference in | 

population in the old free and old slave States, 
but a little exceeded 100,000 in favor of the | 
free States. But, in sixty years, the difference | 
has increased to over 4,000,000 ; or, that while | 
the population of the old free States has increased | 
itself four and one third times, that of the old 
slave States has only increased two and a half! 
times. That, in 1790, the free population of 
Virginia exceeded that of Massachusetts by 
68,861, but that, in 1850, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with one-eighth the extent of territory | 
exceeded Virginia in population by 45,366. 
That in 1800, the State of Ohio had 45,365 in- 
habitants, while Virginia possessed a free popu- 
lation of 514,280, and over 365,000 slaves. In 
1850, Ohio had 1,980,329 inhabitants, while 
the free population of Virginia had only in- 
creased to 894,800, and her slaves to 526,861; 
80 that while Virginia, the oldest and proudest 
State in the Union, had gained 380,520 free- 
men, Ohio, with a little more than two-thirds as | 
much territory, struggling against all the disad- 
vantages of a new country, and the unhealthi- 





|most fallen, miserable state. 
| cast from its bosom its most unworthy member 


j}are held to a fearful responsibility. 
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ness of climate attendant upon it, had actually 
gained 1,934,964, or 1,554,444 more than Vir- 


ginia. 


DECLARATION OF WAR. 


I have said, a declaration of war stands alone. 
There is one act which approaches it, and which 
indeed is the very precedent on which it is foun- 
ded. I refer to the signing of a death-warrant 
hy a chief magistrate. In this case, how anx- 
inus is society that the guilty only should suffer! 
The offender is first tried by his peers, and al- 
lowed the benefit of skilful counsel. The laws 
are expounded, and the evidence weighed, by 


|learned and upright judges; and when, after 


these protections of innocence, the unhappy man 
is allowed to appeal for mercy to the highest au- 
thority of the State, and to enforce his own cry 


| by solicitations of friends and the people; and 


when all means of averting his doom fail, reli- 
gion, through her ministers, enters his cell, to 
do what yet can be done for human nature in its 
Society does not 


without reluctance, without grief, without fear 
of doing wrong, without care for his happiness. 
But wars, by which thousands of the unoffending 


and worthiest perish, are continually proclaimed 


by rulers in madness, through ambition, through 
infernal policy, from motives which rank them 
with the captains of pirate-ships, or leaders of 
banditti. 

It is time that the right of war should not 
shield governments from the infamy due to hos- 
tilities to which selfish, wicked persons give 
birth. Let rulers learn, that for this right, they 
Let the 
Christian give articulate voice to the blood that 
cries from the earth against rulers by whom it 
has been cruelly shed. Let no soft terms be 
used. On this subject a new moral sense and a 
new language are needed throughout the civi- 
lized and Christian world ; and just in proportion 
as the truth shall find a tone, war will cease. 

But the right of war, which is said to belong 
to sovereignty, not only keeps out of sight the 
enormous guilt of rulers in almost all national 
conflicts ; it also hides or extenuates the frequent 
guilt of subjects in taking part in the hostilities 
which their rulers declare. In this way, much 
of the prevalent insensibility to the evils of war 
is induced, and perhaps on no point is light more 
needed. The ferocity and cruelty of armies im- 
press us little, because we look on them as doing 
a work of duty. The subject or citizen, as we 
think, is bound to obey his rulers. In his worst 
deeds as a soldier he is discharging his obliga- 
tions to the State; and thus murder and pillage, 
covered with a cloak of duty, excite no deep, 
unaffected reprobation and horror. 

I know it will be asked, “Is not the citizen 
bound to fight at the call of the government ?— 
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Does not his commission absolve him from the 
charge of murder, or enormous crime? Is not 
obedience to the sovereign power the very foun- 
dation on which society rests?” I answer, has 
the duty of obeying government no bounds ?— 
Is the human sovereign a God? Is his sove- 
reignty absolute? If he command you.to slay 
a parent, must you obey? If he forbid you to 
worship God, must you obey? Have you no 
right to judge his acts? Have you no self-dis- 
cretion? Is there no unchangeable right which 
the ruler cannot touch? Is there no higher 
standard than human law? These questions an- 
swer themselves. A declaration of war cannot 
sanction wrong, or turn murder into a virtuous 
deed. Undoubtedly, as a general rule, the citi- 
zen is bound to obey the authorities under which 
he lives. No difference of opinion as to the 
mere expediency of measures will warrant oppo- 
sition. Even in cases of doubtful right, he may 
submit his judgment to the law. But when 
called to do what his conscience clearly pronoun- 
ces wrong, he must not waver. No outward law 
is so sacred as the voice of God in his own breast. 
He cannot devolve on rulers an act so solemn 


as the destruction of fellow-beings convicted of | 


no offence. For no act will more solemn inqui- 
sition be made at the bar of God. 

The presumption is always against the justice 
and necessity of war. This we learn from the 
spirit of all rulers and all nations towards foreign 
states. It is partial, unjust. Individuals may 
be disinterested ; but nations have no feeling of 
the tie of brotherhood to their race. A base sel- 
fishness is the principle on which the affairs of 
nations are commonly conducted. A statesman 
is expected to tuke advantage of the weakness 
and wants of other countries. How loose a mo- 
rality governs the intercourse of states? What 
falsehoods and intrigues are licensed by diplo- 
macy? What nation regards another with true 
friendship? What nation makes sacrifices to 
another’s good? What nation is as anxious to 
perform its duties, as to assert its rights? What 
nation chooses to suffer wrong, rather than to in- 
flict it? What nation lays down the everlasting 
law of right, casts itself fearlessly on its princi- 
ples, and chooses to be poor, or to perish rather 
than to do wrong? Can communities so selfish, so 
unfriendly, so unprincipled, so unjust, be expce- 
ted to wage righteous wars? Especially if with 
this selfishness are joined national prejudices, 
antipathies, and exasperated passions, what else 
tan be expected in the public policy but inhu- 
manity and crime? An individual, we know, 
cannot be entrusted in his own cause, to mea- 
sure his own claims, to avenge his own wrongs; 
and the civil magistrate, an impartial umpire, 
has been substituted as the only means of jus- 
tice. But nations are even more unfit than in- 
dividuals to judge in their own cause; more 
prone to push their rights to excess, and totram- 
ple on the rights of others ; because nations are 
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crowds, and crowds are unawed by opinion; anj 
more easily inflamed by sympathy into madnes, 
Is there not then always a presumption agains 
the justice of war? 

This presumption is increased, when we con 














































































































sider the false notions of patriotism and honor a 
which prevail in nations. Men think it a virte. a 7 
ous patriotism to throw a mantle, as they call it, ry 
over their country’s infirmities, to wink at he ‘4 fu 
errors, to assert her most doubtful rights, to look te Ont 
jealously and angrily at the prosperity of rival a the 
states ; and they place her honor not in unfalter. ; a 
ing adherence to the right, but in a fiery spirit, ir . 
in quick resentment, in martial courage, and es. aioe 
pecially in victory. Can a good man hold hin. jin 2 
self bound to engage in war at the dictate of such Too pr 
a state ? 
Unhappily, public men, under all governnients, ois 
are, of all moral guides, the most unsafe, the last th ae 
for a Christian to follow. Public life is thought in pub 








to absolve men from the strict obligations of 
justice. To wrong an adverse party, or another | 
country, is not reprobated, as are wrongs in pri- 
vate life. Thus duty is dethroned ; thus the ma. 
jesty of virtue is insulted in the administration 
of nations. Public men are expected to think 
more of their own elevation than of their couv- 
try. Public bodies want conscience. Men act- 
ing in masses, shift off responsibility on one 
another. Multitudes never blush. If these 
things be true, then I maintain that the Chris 
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Be: 
tian has not a right to take part in war blindly, & ject; 
confidingly, at the call of his rulers. To shed §;, gen 
the blood of fellow-creatures, is too solemn s MH yj. 
work to be engaged in lightly. Let him not meg. : 
meet on the field his brother man, his brother ole 
Christian, in a cause on which Heaven frowns. & ccarct 
Let him bear witness against unholy wars, as his Pli 
country’s greatest crimes. If called to take part jit of 
in them, let him deliberately refuse. If martial many 
lawseize on him, let him submit. If hurried to jay.) 
prison, let him submit. If brought thence to ® a4 . 
be shot, let him submit. There must be mar- & 4,, ; 
tyrs to peace as truly as to other principles of & yt, 
our religion. The first Christians chose to die, & .) ¢| 
rather than to obey the laws of the state which J , ji.) 
commanded them to renounce their Lord.— tury, 
“ Death rather than crime !”—such is the good & stato, 
man’s watcl-word; such the Christian’s vow. & that 
Let him be faithful unto death. pour 

Undoubtedly it will be objected, that if one J cijita 
law of the state may in any way be resisted, J digi, 
then all may be, and so government must fall. J view 
This is precisely the argument on which the doc J that 
trine of passive obedience to the worst tyrannles J typy 
rests. The absolutist says, “if one government @ },, , 
may be overturned, none can stand. Your right adop 
of revolution is nothing but the right of anarchy, J gj 
of universal misrule.” The reply is in both in J op, , 
stances the same. Extreme cases speak for them- J jj }, 
selves. We must put confidence in the common @ ag 
sense of men, and suppose them capable of dis- ral, 





tinguishing between reasonable laws, and those 


which require them to commit manifest crimes. 
The objection that we are considering, rests on 
the supposition that a declaration of war is a 
common act of legislation, bearing no strong 
marks of distinction from other laws, and conse- 
quently to be obeyed as implicitly. But it is 
broadly distinguished. A declaration of war 
sods us forth to destroy our fellow creatures ; 
to carry fire, sword, famine, bereavement, want 
and woe, into the fields and habitations of our 
brethren ; whilst Christianity, conscience, and 
all the pure affections of our nature, call us to 
love our brethren, and to die, if need be, for 
their good. And from whence comes this decla- 
ration of war? From men who would die rather 
than engage in unjust or unnecessary conflict ? 
Too probably, from men to whom Christianity is 
a name; whose highest law is honor; who are 
wed to avenge their private wrongs, and defend 
their reputations by shedding blood ; and who, 
in public as in private life, defy the laws of God. 
Whoever, at such men’s dictation, engages in 
war without solemnly consulting conscience, and 
inquiring into the justice of the cause, contracts 
great guilt ; nor can ‘the right of war,” which 
such men claim as rulers, absolve him from the 
woes and crimes of the conflict in which he 
shares. —Dr. Channing. 


OIL UPON THE WAVES. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—printer, ambassador, 
electrician, kite-flyer, republican, and philosopher 
in gencral—made some curious experiments on 
this, abject ; but it will be easy to collect nu- 
meg shfwbservations bearing on the matter in 
otl:.¢ quarters, before noticing Franklin’s re- 
searches, 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded a 
bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke for 


many centuries, As given in Philemon Holland's | 


translation, it rans :—*‘ All seas are made calme 
and still with oyle ; and therefore the dyvers un- 
der the water doe spurt and sprinkle it abroad 
with their mouths, because it dulceth and allay- 
eth the unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth 
alight with it.” But, by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, men had begun to believe much of this 
statement, if not the whole. It became known 
that the fishermen of Bermuda were wont to 
pour a little oil on the water of the sea, to fa- 
cilitate that striking of a fish which is rendered 
dificult when ripples disturb the clearness of 
View. It became known, or at least reported, 
that the fishermen of Lisbon, when about to re- 
turn into the Tagus, and when the Serf on the 
bar was more than-usually rough, occasionally 
adopted the plan of emptying a bottle or two of 
oil into the sea ; thereby suppressing the break- 
ers sufficiently, to allow a boat to pass in safety. 
It became known that in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean, divers (probably sponge, or co- 


ral, or pearl fishers), did the very thing which 
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Pliny had described, not for the sake of a still- 
ness of the waves, but for the clearness of light 
beneath the surface of the water which results 
from that stillness. It became known that in 
the harbor of Newport in Rhode Island, the sea 
was always smooth while any whaling vessels 
were in it; whence the inference, that the leak- 
age from the barrels had mixed with the water 
which was from time to time pumped up from 
the holds of the ship ; and that this modicum of 
oil, spreading over the surface of the harbor, 
stilled the waves. 

Besides these general reports—rumors, which 
were more trustworthy than it is always the ood 
fortune of rumors to be—there were many facts 
mentioned more precisely by travellers, and nat- 
uralists, and others. Pennant said, that “ seals 
eat their prey beneath the water; and, in case 
they are devouring any oily fish, the place is 
known by a certain smoothness of the waters 
above ; a fact which the seal-fishers are very glad 
to store up among their items of knowledge.” 
Sir Gilford Lawson, who served long in the ar- 
my at Gibraltar, ascertained that the fishermen 
in that place were accustomed to pour a little oil 
on the sea, in order to still its motion, that they 
might be enabled to see the oysters lying beneath; 
which were large and valuable, and were fished 
up with more facility by this aid. Sir John 
Pringle—one of the lights of the Royal Society 
in the last century—found that the herring-fish- 
ers on the coast of Scotland, could, at a distance, 
sec where the shoals of herrings were, by the 
smoothness of the water over them ; attributable 
as he believed, to the oiliness of the fish. Count 
Bentick, the Dutch Envoy at St. James’s we be- 
lieve, showed Dr. Franklin a letter curiously il- 
lustrative of this subject; it was from M. Teu- 


| guagel, narrating the events of a voyage in a 


Dutch ship in seventeen hundred and seventy, 
in the eastern seas. Near the islands Paul and 
Amsterdam, the ship encountered a storm; 
whereupon the captain, for greater safety in 
wearing the ship, poured some oil into the sea. 
M. Teuguagel was upon deck at the time, and 
he states that the plan succeeded in preventing 
the waves from breaking over the vessel. He 
adds, “ As the captain overturned no more than 
a small quantity at a time, the salvation of their 
ship was due perhaps, to four quarts of olive 
oil ;” and he very naturally thought it worthy of 
inquiry whether other vessels might not be aided 
in a similar way by a similarly small quantity of 
olive oil. 

Dr. Franklin took up this subject as he did 
many others of a useful character, and in the best 
of all ways ;—by actual experiments. In the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty seven, being 
at sea in a large fleet bound for Louisburg, he 
observed the wakes of two of the ships to be re- 
markably smooth, while all the others were ruf- 
fled by a fresh-blowing wind. The captain on 
being appealed to for assignable cause, expressed 
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a supposition that “the cooks had been just) to windward and leeward of the oily space. 4 
emptying their greasy water through the ecup- | wherry, that came round the point under suil, in 
pers, which had greased the sides of those two! her way to Portsmouth, seemed to turn into that 
ships a little.” Franklin at first thought that | oily track by choice, and to use it from end to 
this must be a mystification—a tale for the ma- | end as a piece of turnpike road. 

rines ; but recollecting Pliny’s statement, he re-| It was not likely that a man such as Franklin 
solved, if an opportunity should offer, to try the | would abstain from speculating on the cause of 
experiment for himself in ever so small a way, | such curious results. There are two inquiries 
Some years afterwards, being at Clapham, he | involved—Why does oil spread on water? and 
determined to make an oleaginous experiment | why, when so spread, does it still the wavy sur. 
upon a large pond. On a windy day, when| face? Ifa drop of oil be put upon a polished 
the surface of the pond was rough, he brought a| marble table, or on a looking glass placed hori. 
cruet of oil, and poured a little into the pond ; | | zontally, it remains in its place spreading very 
his first experiment was not very successful, for | little ; but when put on water, it spreads instant. 
he stood on the leeward side of the pond, ‘and | ly all ‘around, becoming so thin as to produce the 
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the wind blew the oil back again upon the shore 


but, upon going to the windward side, he found | 
that even a single tea-spoonful of oil produced an | 
instant calm over a space several yards square, | 
and that, spreading and spreading by degrees, | 


it reached the leeward side, covering, perhaps, 
half an acre with a film of oil of exquisite tenui- 
ty. 


man ; 


Transactions, we must not reject it merely be- 
cause it is marvellous. 
spoonful of oil made half an acre of water “as 
smooth as a looking-glass.’’ Ponds are not yet 
banished from England, nor oil, nor cruets, nor 


tea-spoons; and it would not be a very difficult | 


matter for a curiously disposed person to imitate 
this experiment for himself. 


Franklin bore the character of a truthful | 
and when he describes this experiment | 
with unmistakeable clearness in the Philosophical | 


He declares that this 


prismatic colors for a considerable space ; and 
beyond the region of these colors, to present 
that peculiar blackness which optical philoso- 
phers know to be attributable toa film whose 
thickness is to be estimated by millionths rather 
than thousandths of an inch. It would appear 
as if a mutual repulsion took place between the 
particles of oil as soon as it touches water ; a re- 
pulsion so strong as to act on other bodies swim- 
ming on the surface, as straws, leaves, chips, Xc., 
forcing them to recede every way from the drop 
as from a centre, leaving a large clear space. 
But then, even if we can explain all this by 
means of repulsion, how happens it that so thin 
a film of oil can still the waves? When air is 
in motion over water, with any of the degrees of 
velocity between a gentle breeze and a perfect 
hurricane, the air encounters a sort of friction in 





Franklin repeated the experiment soon after! passing over the surface of the water, ay it 
at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the presence of | rubs up the water into wrinkles; these 2- Ol, “les 


Smeaton and Jussop, the celebrated engineers ; 
and on another occasion he determined to try, 
somewhere near Portsmouth, whether he could 
lessen the surf on a lee shore, by means of oil. 


He selected a windy day, which gave the char- | 


acter of a lee shore to the point between Haslar 
Hospital and Gillkicker point. A long boat was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile from theshore. 
A barge plied to windward of the long boat, as 
far from her as she was from the shore, making 
trips of about half a mile each ; oil being contin- 
ually poured from her, out of a large stone bot- 
tle, through a hole in the cork about as large as 
a goose quill. A party of observers placed them- 
selves on the shore, in a position to note if any 
change were produced in the surf by the action 
of the oil. Franklin did not find the effect upon 
the surf to be so great as he expected ; but the 
persons in the long-boat could observe a tract of 
smooth water the whole length of the distance 
on which the oil was poured, gradually spreading 
in breadth towards the long-boat. This water 
was smooth, but not actually level. The swell 
continued ; but the surface was not ruffled by 
wrinkles or smaller waves ; and there were none 
of the waves called by sailors “white caps’ 
(waves whose tops turn over in foam,) although 
there was abundanoe of this kind of wave both 


| grow and grow and grow, until they bec. “aa, t 
| waves. Now Franklin ‘supposed that, when. 
film of oil is on the surface of water, the air has 
nothing to catch hold of; it slips over the oil, as 
a greasy pig’s tail would slip out of the hands of 
Hodge at the fair : it cannot wrinkle the oil, and 
|it cannot wrinkle the water beneath the oil. 
True, there are slower and larger heavings, es- 
pecially i in deep water ; but there are not the lit 
tle crumplings and ripplings which surfaces of 
water usualiy exhibit. There are two phases 
or stages in this process. If oil be poured upon 
water already in a state of wavy undulation, it 
will not stop the deep, full wave: it will only 
kill the little undulations with which these 
greater waves are embroidered. If the oil be 
poured upon the weather side of water only just 
beginning to be affected by wind, it ~~ says 
Franklin, stifle the waves at their birth : by pre- 
venting them from being even little, it may ef- 
fectually prevent them from ever being large. 
Whether this theory be true or not, it is clear 
and intelligible, and deserves attention. In the 
Great Pacific of Clapham Common, when Frank- 
lin poured the oil near the lee- side of the pond, 
he failed to obtain a mastery over the waves; 
but when he operated on the weather-side (the 
side whence the wind blows,) he nipped them 
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FRIENDS’ 
in the bud, and thereby prevented them from 
blossoming into waves. 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is af- 
forded, has been but little attended to since 
Franklin’s time. And yet it is a good subject 
for water-girt people like ourselves to know some- 
thing more about. We feel much inclined to 
propound a few questions, to induce a little 
thinking on the part of those whose thoughts 
are worth knowing. Do our captains and sailors 
at the present day know much about this oil- 
wave theory? Have their observations tended 
to confirm or to invalidate the reasonings of the 
older observers? Would ten pounds’ worth of 
oil save a thousand pounds’ worth of shipping in 
a harbor during a particular state of the wind? 
would some of our surf lined coasts become more 
easily accessible to ships’ boats by oiling them 
oecasionally—as we would oil one piece of me- 
chanism, to enable another to slip over it smooth- 
ly? Would the efforts of our life-boats to reach 
astranded ship be facilitated by a keg of oil, ta- 
ken out as part of the boat’s stores, and used 
where the surf is heaviest? Do our fishermen 
ever now throw oil upon the waves, to aid them 


in determining where and how to make their on- | 


slaught on the fish? If we dip anything into a 
pond or stream from a fourpenny piece up to 
anything you please, could we render it visible, 
and facilitate our search by the use of a little oil ? 
When masons descend by a diving-bell to en- 
gage on hydraulic engineering work, could they 
—like the Mediterranean fishers—get a little 
additional light into their workshops, by oiling 
the water’s surface ? Might not a hapless wreck- 
ed ship, sunk in water, not too deep, be atten- 
tively and usefully espied from above, if the 
water's surface were rendered smooth by oil? 


When telegraph-people are laying down subma- | 


rine wires, would their labors be facilitated by 


a little oil, either to render the voyage smoother, | 


or to render the sunken wire more visible? All 
which questions we submit, without presuming 
to anticipate the answer.—L/ousehold Words. 


PRAYER. 


Lord, teach us how to pray aright, 
With reverence and with fear ; 
Though dust and ashes in thy sight, 
We may, we must draw near. 


We perish if we cease from prayer, 
O, grant us how to pray ; 

And when to meet thee we prepare, 
Lord, meet us on the way! 


Give deep humility; the sense 
Of godly sorrow give; 

A strong desiring confidence 
To hear thy voice and live. 


Faith in the only sacrifice 
That can for sin atone; 

To cast our hopes, to fix our eyes, 
On Christ, on Christ alone. 
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Patience to watch, and wait, and weep, 
Though mercy long delay ; 

Courage our fainting souls to keep,” 
And trust thee though thou slay. 


Give these, and then thy will be done, 
Thus strengthened with all might, 

We by thy Spirit, through thy Son, 
Shall pray, and pray aright. 


Gleanings from Pious Authors. 


AT THY PERIL. 


‘¢ Am [ my brother’s keeper ?”’ 
Awake from dreams to-day! 
Arouse thee, careless sleeper, 
Cast not the thought away. 
Thou from a golden chalice 
Dost drink the ruby wine, 
Thine home a stately palace, 
Where wealth and splendor shine. 


‘¢ Art thou thy brother’s keeper ?”? 
Life’s page to thee reads fair, 
But gaze a little deeper, 
And other tales lie there. 
With sullen look and stolid, 
*Mid wretchedness and strife, 
Beneath yon roof-tree squalid, 
How drags thy brother’s life? 


* Art thou thy brother’s keeper ?” 
Swift as the viewless wind, 
Speeds on one mighty Reaper, 
His harvest sheaves to bind; 
His earliest prey finds shelter 
Theze sordid roofs beneath, 
Where vice and misery swelter 
In hot-beds ripe for Death. 


‘*¢ Art thou thy brother’s keeper ?”’ 
Such homes abut on thine, 
The dim eyes of the weeper 
Mocked by thy banquet’s shine. 
Say’st thou, “* Such ills are nameless, 
They touch not such as we!’ 
Alas! canst Thou be blameless, 
That things like This should be? 


‘¢ Art thou thy brother’s keeper?” 
One course the fee doth ran, 

Nor Volga’s stream, nor Dnieper, 
Bars out this ruthless Hun. 

Who shall the myriads number, 
This “* Scourge of Gop”? may kill? 

While sunk in selfish slumber 
Securely dream ye still ? 


Thou art thy brother’s keeper, 
This charge thou canst not flee, 
The path of right grows steeper 
Daily to him, to thee. 
A reckoning shall be taken, 
A reckoning stern and deep. 
Woe! unto those who waken 
Then first from careless sleep! 


Thou art thy brother’s keeper, 
War, pestilence, and dearth, 
Those besoms of the Sweeper 
Invade the homes of earth. 
A blackened path and sterile 
Conducts them to thy door, 
And at thy proper peril, 
Dost thou neglect the poor! 


Household Words. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn IntTeELLiGENce.—The U. 8. Steamship 
Atlantic arrived at New York, on the 25th ult., 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 14th. 


Great anxiety was felt in regard to the fate of 
Silistria, which still continued to hold out. The 
Russians had a force of 70,000 men before the 
place and were making immense sacrifices to 
take it. Three attempts were made by them, on 
the night of 5th mo. 27th, to storm the fortress, 
but they were repulsed with the loss of 1500 men 
left dead beneath the ramparts. The Turkish 
garrison, in a sortie against the besiegers, com- 
mitted fearful havoc, killing and wounding 4500 | 
men. During the night of the 8th ult. the Turks | 
made a sally, destroyed the approaches of the be- 
siegers, and filled up the mines before Silistria. 
It was also reported that the Russians had suffer- 
ed serious loss by the springing of a Turkish 
countermine, on the 3d ult. A body of 2000 Rus- 
sians had been defeated at Slatina, by the Turks, 
their guns being captured and 500 of their men 
left dead on the field. ‘The confidence of the 
Russians was visibly decreasing. It was thought 
that Silistria would be able to hold out until the | 
arrival of the allied troops. The head quarters of | 
the allied army was at Varna, and it was calcula- 
ted that the Anglo-French force would be at 





Shumla by the 7th ult., whence to Silistria isthree | signed by 1900 persons, principally citizens of 


days march. All the Russian troops at Bucharest 
had been ordered to’ march to the Danube. 
Schamyl, the Circassian chief had captured the 
important Russian fortress of Usurghet and was 
marching against Tifflis with a force of 60,000 
men. 

No fighting has taken place on the Black Sea. | 
Accounts from Odessa, of the 2d ult., state that a | 
great part of the combined fleet had left Sebasto- | 
pol, to transport troops from Constantinople to 
Varna. 

Sir Charles Napier had exchanged shots with | 
the fortifications at Helsingfors, but nothing deci- 
sive resulted. . 

A meeting between the Emperor of Austria and 
the King ol Prussia took place at Tesdam, on the 
9th ult., but the result is not known. It is, how- 
ever, supposed to be favorable to the Western 
Powers. 





FRIENDS’ 





REVIEW. 


Domestic.—The Connecticut House of Repre. 
sentatives has passed a resolution to amend the 
State Constitution so as to allow colored men to 
vote on the same terms as white men. Also, an 
amendment to prohibit any person from voting 
who cannot read. The proposed amendments 
were ordered to be continued to the next Lezisla- 
ture, and published with the laws. 


Coxeress.—In Senate, on the 19th ult., a num- 
ber of memorials and communications on differ. 
ent subjects were offered. A bill changing the 
time of the annual meeting of Congress was de. 
bated and postponed. The vetoed land bill for 
the insane was then taken up. Senator Seward 
made an able speech in defence of the bill, which 
was then postponed. On the 20th, the Naval bill 
and the vetoed Land bill were severally taken up, 
debated and postponed. On the 21st, a bill amen- 
datory of the steamboat law was reported, taken 
up aud passed. Senator Seward introduced a bill 
regulating the navigation of American vessels with 
the coast of Africa. The object of this bill is to 
prevent the participation by American citizens in 
the slavetrade between Africa and the West Indies. 
The Naval bill was passed after the adoption of 
some amendments thereto. 

On the 22d, Senator Rockwell presented a me- 
morial for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 


Boston. It was postponed in order to allow mem- 
bers to be heard on the subject. A number of bills 
were reported, some of which were passed and 
others referred or postponed. The House bill 
creating the office of Surveyor General of Wash- 
ington territory, was taken up, amended and 
passed. On the 23d, a report was received from 


the Treasury Department transmitting a statement 


of the expenditures and charges of the mint at 
Philadelphia. 


In the House of Representatives the session of 


the 19th ult., was chiefly consumed in personal 
| explanations and altercations between Cullom and 
| Churchweil of Tennessee, and Campbell of Ohio. 
| On the 20th, one of those collisions which have so 
| frequently, of late years, disgraced the halls of 
| Congress, took place between Cullom and Church- 
; well, 
| the sergeant at arms, alone prevented a resort to 
A report prevailed that Dost Mahommed had | blows. 


The interference of other members and of 


The two offending members apologized 





































formed an alliance with Russia, but this is con- | to the House on the following day, and were per- 
sidered doubtful. It was also=reported that the | mitted to go unpunished. On the 2Ist.a message 
Koorgunjees (or people of Khiva,) had formed | from the President was received, requesting the 
an alliance with Russia and would be joined by | House to place immediately at his disposal seven 
the King of Bokhara. | millions of dollars to. enable him to fulfil the con- 

oe 24 : 5 | ditions of the Gadgden treaty. Referred to the 
Gi eee Deen? laid Sas Peale | Committee on Ways and aoe. This Commit- 
— , : , “| tee reported a bill for this purpose on the 22d. _ It 


‘ was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
The Crystal Palace, Sydenham, was opened on | the state of the Union.. The Committee on post 


the 10th ult., by the queen in person, attended by | offices and post roads reported a bill to amend the 
prince Albert, the king of Portugal, the Duke ot | postage law, charging three cent postage on single 
Oporto, aud a brilliant suite. The exhibition is | jetters for any distance not exceeding three thou- 
said to be fully equal to that of 1851. | sand miles, and ten cents for greater distances. 
Sicity.—Letters from Messina state that an ex-| No business of importance was transacted on 
pedition from Malta headed by Governor Interdo- the 23d. 
natar, had landed near Ficume di Nisi, where| On the 24th, the General Appropriation bill was 
they were surrounded by the royal troops and, af- | taken up in Committee of the Whole, and an 
ter a sanguinary engagement, were either killed | amendment appropriating $500,000 forcontinuing 
or taken prisoners. ‘lhe “leader -and his brother, | the aqueduct tor supplying the District of Colum- 
however, made their escape. Sicily was declared bia with water was discussed until the hour of ad- 


in a state of siege. journment. 
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